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SPEECH. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Having  on  a  former  occasion 
given  my  views  at  large  on  the  tariff  bill  which 
passed  in  1842,  I  propose  now  concisely  to  state 
my  reasons  for  desiring  to  repeal  the  existing  law, 
and  to  substitute  the  bill  now  under  consideration  in 
its  stead.  In  doing  so  I  shall  advert  to  the  effect  of 
a  protective  tariff  on  manufactures  both  here  and  in 
Europe.  Upon  an  examination,  I  dare  say  we  will 
perceive  a  great  deal  not  only  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  position  taken  by  those  in  this  country  who  ad¬ 
vocate  high  protective  duties  as  being  most  condu¬ 
cive  to  all  of  our  national  interests,  but  as  being  es¬ 
pecially  necessary  to  a  wise  and  extensive  develop¬ 
ment  of  manufactures.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition  of  all  the  great 
departments  of  industry  and  enterprise  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  leaving  each  branch  to  rely  upon 
the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens,  unse¬ 
duced  by  any  indirect  system  of  bounties  on  the 
one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  should  be  required  by  legislative  enactment 
to  pay  tribute  to  foster  another,  to  its  own  detriment 
and  ruin ;  for  wealth  is  not  created  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  laws.  Whatever  avocation  is  most  profit¬ 
able,  or  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  communi¬ 
ty,  the  sagacity  of  the  people  will  detect  and  duly 
appreciate.  Whenever  the  circumstances  of  a 
country,  aided  by  the  genius  and  spirit  of  its  citi¬ 
zens,  induce  them  to  prefer  certain  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry  as  being  most  conducive  to  their  interests, 
they  will  certainly  carry  out  their  convictions,  un¬ 
less  some  obstacle  intervenes  to  thwart  their  inten¬ 
tions.  As  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
#i<i_  usually  admitted  to  be  the  three  great  depart- 


j  ments  of  enterprise  and  industry,  they  have  most 
frequently  been  taken  under  the  guardianship  of 
legislators.  But  these  patrons  are  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that,  whenever  they  attempt  anything  of  the 
sort,  they  only  change  the  natural  course  of  things, 
and  attempt,  by  law,  to  make  that  branch  of  business 
|  profitable  that  was  before  deemed  a  losing  one,  and 
j  to  make  those  branches  unprofitable  that  were  at 
\  first  deemed  most  thrifty.  Thus,  at  a  great  deal  of 
i  trouble  and  expense,  they  legislate  to  induce  the 
people  to  abandon  those  pursuits  which  they  con¬ 
sidered  most  judicious,  and  to  embark  in  others 
which  were  thought  least  desirable.  But  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  this,  undue  advantages  are  extended  by  law, 
so  as  to  induce  the  community  to  embark  in  it.  One 
of  three  motives  must  prompt  leading  politi¬ 
cians  to  countenance  this  policy  of  directing  the 
masses  in  their  daily  employment:  it  must 
either  proceed  from  some  erroneous  view  of 
the  causes  operating  on  the  people,  inducing  them 
to  neglect  certain  branches  of  industry,  or  from  illy 
digested  theories  about  the  mode  of  remedying  such 
supposed  defects.  If  from  neither  of  these  consid¬ 
erations,  then  we  may  infer  that  some  peculiar  inter¬ 
est  may  be  the  moving  principle.  Those  who  main¬ 
tain  that  the  people  have  not  sufficient  capacity  for 
self-government,  might  consistently  pry  into  these 
things,  and  undertake  to  indicate,  by  law,  what  the 
nation  should  do,  and  impose  burdens  on  their  old 
avocations,  and  hold  out  premiums  to  tempt  them 
to  embark  in  new  employments.  Certainly  this 
policy  is  not  in  accordance  with  democratic  doctrines. 
But  suppose,  from  identity  of  interest,  any  number  of 
politicians  undertake  to  extend  undue  advantages  to 
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their  particular  interest,  by  the  force  of  a  law  which 
ss  so  framed  as  to  levy  contributions  from  all  those 
engaged  in  other  pursuits:  ought  such  a  selfish,  op¬ 
pressive,  and  unjust  system  to  be  countenanced  by 
a  people  with  themselves  equally  free  and  indepen¬ 
dant? — nay,  equally  interested  in  seeing  the  laws  so 
enacted,  as  to  leave  the  enterprise  and  industry  of 
the  country  free  from  all  burdens  and  exactions, 
except  those  directly  imposed  for  defraying  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  government?  Those  taking  limited  or 
imperfect  views  of  things,  more  frequently,  when 
clothed  with  power,  use  it  capriciously  than  wisely. 
So  too,  we  find  selfishness,  as  readily  as  imbecility, 
leading  manking  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  That 
calculations  of  profit  and  interest  should  stimulate 
the  manufacturer,  when  he  calls  on  government  for 
high  duties  on  imported  goods,  we  are  constrained  to 
believe.  If  high  duties  confer  no  advantage,  why 
does  he  ask  them?  If  any  benefit  is  conferred,  how  can 
be  done,  except  by  diminishing  thee  ompetition  by 
keeping  out  foreign  goods?  Why  does  he  desire  to 
keep  out  foreign  goods?  Why,  because  they  can 
afford  to  undersell  him.  Then  a  tariff,  to  be  benefi¬ 
cial,  must,  check  the  imports  into  the  country.  This, 
then,  diminishes  commerce.  A  diminished  com¬ 
merce  must ,  of  necessity,  either  cause  a  decline  in 
die  price  of  our  staple  productions,  or  else  a  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  quantity  sent  to  market.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  high  duties  imposed  to  benefit  manufactures, 
can  only  be  made  effective  by  cutting  down  the  for¬ 
eign  commerce  of  the  country,  and  along  with  it  '.lie 
value  of  our  agricultural  staples.  In  this  way  err.pyri- 
eism  sets  to  work  to  protect  American  labor  against  the 
“pauper  labor”  of  Europe.  But  how  is  it  accom¬ 
plished?  Why,  by  reducing  the  two  great  prosper¬ 
ous  branches  of  labor  and  enterprise  to  indigence,  in 
order  that  the  third  may  thrive;  not,  however, under 
the  guidance  of  the  plain  common  sense  of  the 
country,  "but  as  wealth  and  capital  may  direct.  In 
1824,  when  the  system  of  high  duties  was  com¬ 
menced,  we  find  speculative  men  or  ambitious  poli¬ 
ticians  leading  off;  and  now  we  find  capitalists  suc¬ 
ceeding  as  the  advocates  of  a  doctrine  founded  in 
folly,  and  supported  from  selfishness,  and  sustained 
by  the  most  shallow  devices.  If  the  protective  tariff 
policy  is  the  true  doctrine,  1  ask  gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side  to  explain  the  remarkable  facts  slated 
by  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  recent  report  to  the  British 
Parliament  on  that  subject.  In  his  report,  made  in 
1840,  Mr.  Hume  observes,  that  “your  committee,  in 
Investigating  the  subject  as  to  the  amount  of  duties 
levied  or,  the  plea  of  protection  to  British  manufac¬ 
tures,  have  to  report  that  the  amount  does  ;:ot  exceed 
half  a  million  sterling;  and  some  of  the  manufactu¬ 
rers  who  are  supposed  to  be  most  interested  in  retain¬ 
ing  those  duties,  are  quite  willing  they  should  be 
abolished,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  more  lib¬ 
eral  system  into  our  commercial  policy.” 

This  will  doubtless  surprise  some  of  our  warm 
high  tariff  advocates.  In  the  United  States,  we  may 
lay  it  down  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  our  revenue  de¬ 
rived  from  imports  are  paid  upon  what  are  ter  ned 
the  protected  American  articles.  We  may  say  that, 
at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  at  least 
$14,000,000  of  our  revenue  will  be  received  upon 
what  are  deemed  the  protected  branches  of  manufac¬ 
tures.  But  Great  Britain  only  receives  about 
$2,000,000  on  the  same  account;  yet  that  country, 
with  her  enormous  public  debt,  pauperized  ard 
starving  population,  is  not  only  held  upas  a  model 
worthy  of  our  imitation,  but  our  laws  protecting 
manufactures  produce  results  which  throw  her  im¬ 


measurably  in  the  background.  But  Mr.  Hume 
states  another  fact,  more  remarkable  thau  this.  Ha 
observes  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  France 
has  been  an  unprofitable  business,  though  very  highly 
protected;  but  that  the  manufacture  of  silk  has,  ctn 
the  other  hand,  been  very  flourishing,  with  very 
moderate  protection.  In  addition,  it  is  stated  that 
while  France  protects  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
every  conceivable  way,  yet  the  amount  exported  is 
trifling;  but  the  silk  manufactures  have  been  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  duty  varying  from  13  to  15  per  cent, 
only;  yet  four-fifths  of  the  whole  silk  goods  she 
produces  are  exported.” 

Again:  the  report  observes  “that  the  cotton  trade 
in  England  is  the  least  protected  of  our  trades;  that 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  persecuted  trade  in  its  origin;  that 
taxation  was  levied  upon  cotton  goods  in  the  interest 
of  the  woollen  trade;  that  cotton  manufacturers 
have  been,  throughout,  the  advocates  of free-trade;  yet 
the  development  of  that  trade  in  England  is  perfectly 
unexampled .”  This  report  of  Mr.  Hume  contains  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information.  In  it  we  find 
good  hard,  common-sense  opinions,  advanced  with 
clearness  and  force.  These  short  extracts  speak 
volumes  against  the  protective  policy.  But  we  hold 
that  American  data  is  fully  as  intelligible,  and  more 
conclusive  on  this  point.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  a  few: 

Extracts  from  Albert  Gallatin’s  report  to  the  House 

of  Representatives,  on  the  subject  of  American 

manufactures,  April  17,  1810. 

The  following  manufactures  are  carried  on  to  an  extent 
which  may  be  considered  adequate  to  the  consumption  of 
the  United  States,  the  foreign  articles  annually  imported 
being  less  in  value  than  those  of  America! i  manufacture,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  general  class,  which  ax  annually  ex¬ 
ported,  viz: 

Manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  the  principal 
material. 

Leather  and  manufactures  of  leather. 

Soap  and  tallow  candles. 

Spermaceti  oil  and  candles, 

Flaxseed  oil. 

I 1 I'iined  sugar. 

Coarse  earthern  ware. 

Snutf,  chocolate,  hair  powder,  and  mu9taVd. 

The  following  branches  are  firmly  established,  supplying,  la 
several  instances,  the  greater,  and,  in  all,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  viz: 

Iron  and  manufactures  of  iron. 

Several  manufactures  of  hemp. 

Manufactures  of  cotton,  woof,  and  flax. 

Gunpowder. 

Hats. 

Window-glass. 

Paper,  printing  types,  printed  book-,  playing  cards. 

Spirituous  and  malt  liquors. 

Straw  bonnets  and  hats. 

Jewelry^  and  clocks. 

Several  manufactures  of  lead. 

Wax  candles. 

From  this  imperfect  sketch  of  Jlmerican  manufactures,  it 
may,  with  certainty,  be  inferred  that  their  annual  product  ex¬ 
ceeds  one  hundred  and  tieenty  millions  of  dollars. 

!  No  cause,  indeed,  has  perhaps  more  promoted,  in  every 
j  respect  the  general  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  than  the 
absence  of  those  systems  of  internal  restrictions  and  monop¬ 
oly,  which  continue  to  disfigure  the  state  of  society  in  other 
j  countries.  No  law  exists  here,  directly  or  indirectly,  con¬ 
fining  man  to  a  particular  occupation  or  place,  or  excluding 
I  any  citizen  from  any  branch  he  may,  at  any  time,  think 
proper  to  pursue. 

|  Industry  is,  in  every  respect,  perfectly  free  and  unfettered; 

I  every  species  of  trade,  commerce,  art,  profession,  and  man- 
;  ufactures,  being  equally  opened  to  all,  without  requiring 
any  previous  regular  apprenticeship,  admission,  or  license. 

!  Hence  the  progress  of  America  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
1  improvement  of  her  agriculture,  and  to  the  rapid  formation 
j  of  new  settlements  and  States  in  the  wilderness;  but  her  cit- 
1  jzens  have  extended  their  commerce  through  every  part  of 
the  globe,  and  carry  on,  w  ith  complete  success,  even  thosa 
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branches  for  which  a  monopoly  had  heretofore  been  consid¬ 
ered  essentially  necessary. 

The  same  principle  has  also  accelerated  the  introduction 
and  progress  of  manufactures,  and  must  ultimately  give,  in 
that  branch,  as  in  all  others,  a  decided  superionty  to  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  the  United  States  over  the  inhabitants  of  countries 
oppressed  by  taxes ,  restrictions ,  and  monopolies. 

This  i3  a  document  of  great  interest,  and  of  the 
highest  authority.  Mr.  Gallatin  asserts  at  that 
early  day,  that  iron  and  manufactures  of  iron,  man¬ 
ufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  several  manufac¬ 
tures  of  hemp,  hats,  gunpowder,  and  window  glass, 
besides  a  great  variety  of  other  articles,  were  then 
firmly  established,  supplying  in  several  instances  the 
greater,  and  in  all  a  considerable,  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  United  States.”  These  facts  de¬ 
serve  our  maturest  consideration.  But  he  also  com¬ 
puted  the  annual  value  of  our  manufactures  as  with 
“certainty  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.* 1'  It  will  be  remembered  that  our  tarifflaws, 
from  1790  up  to  1810,  did  not  average  over  15  per 
cent.,  if  so  high.  The  tariff  was  then  confined  with¬ 
in  strict  revenue  limits,  yet  it  was  deemed  amply 
rotective  for  all  wise  and  salutary  purposes.  Now 
propose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
some  shortextracts  from  Seybert’s  Statistical  Annals 
of  the  United  States,  pages  59  and  61: 

Total  value  of  exports  from  the  United 

States  in  1790  ...  §19,012,041 

Ditto  in  the  year  1807  -  -  108,343,450 


Increase  in  17  years  ...  §89,331,409 
This  presents  a  vastly  interesting  view  of  our 
commerce  in  the  pristine  days  of  the  republic.  By 
looking  to  the  tables  of  imports,  we  find  that  they 
kept  pace  with  the  exports.  Gentlemen  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  weaken  the  force  of  these  facts  by  allusions 
to  the  continental  wars,  but  they  cannot  impair 
their  reality.  Though  we  have  no  exact  data,  that 
I  am  aware  of,  giving  the  facts,  yet  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that,  at  the  close  of  our  revolutionary 
war,  our  domestic  manufactures  were  of  very  limit¬ 
ed  extent.  But  under  the  wise  rule  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  long  before  “associated  wealth”  had 
usurped  the  place  of  fair  play  and  honest  industry, 
we  find  our  exports  in  seventeen  years  increasing 
four  hundred  per  cent.,  and  our  imports  increasing 
also  at  a  similar  rate.  Not  only  do  we  know  this  to 
be  the  fact,  but  then  our  manufactures,  and  all 
branches  of  business,  were  eqally  thrifty,  and  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  progressed  not 
only  harmoniously,  but  most  prosperously.  The 
country  was  exempt  from  the  fluctuations  and 
strife  caused  by  our  country’s  adopting  the 
exploded  Chinese  restrictive  policy  of  the 
monarchical  governments  of  Europe.  Just  as 
reason,  honesty,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind  in 
Europe  were  sundering  the  ligaments  imposed  by 
the  cupidity  of  capitalists  on  the  labor  and  industry 
of  those  ancient  dynasties,  time-serving  or  selfish 
politicians  must  fasten  those  antiquated  doctrines  of 
monopoly  upon  the  individual  energies  and  free 
citizens  of  this  country,  and  attempt  to  rule  this 
“land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave”  by  odious 
monopolies,  based  upon  associated  wealth;  for  what 
is  a  tariff  to  protect  manufactures  but  a  tax  imposed 
on  labor  and  consumption  for  the  benefit  of  capital. 
Who  on  tlris  floor  proclaims  how  much  higher 
wages  the  working  people  now  annually  receive 
than  they  did  the  ten  years  before  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  bill  of  1842?  Theory  is,  Give  us  a  tariff  to 
protect  our  labor  against  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe ! 
But  all  we  now  hear  of  is  the  enonnous  dividends 


received  by  those  who  own  the  capital  employed  sr. 
manufactures. 

1  propose,  for  a  moment,  to  review  the  state  of 
our  manufactures  and  commerce,  since  the  date  of 
Mr.  Gallatin’s  report,  enjoying  all  the  benefits 
which  high  protection  could  afford  to  either  under 
the  tariff  acts  of  1816,  1824,  and  1828.  It  was 
stated  by  a  distinguished  member,  Mr.  Randolph, 
in  a  speech  in  the  27th  Congress,  that  our  manufac¬ 
tures  at  that  time,  in  the  aggregate,  amounted  to 
about  §420,000,000.  Some  have  exceeded  that 
3um,  and  others  have  estimated  them  at  less.  But 
we  will  take  his  calculation  of  §420,000,000,  as  be¬ 
ing  an  approximation  sufficiently  near  the  exact 
point  to  .answer  for  illustration.  Now,  we  find,  from 
estimates  made  at  the  Treasury  Department,  that 
the  average  annual  exports  of  domestic  pro¬ 
ductions  for  the  four  years  preceding  1843, 
were  §104,195,560.  We  find,  then,  that  manu¬ 
factures,  with  all  the  benefits  arising  from  the. 
stimulating  principles  of  high  protective  tariffs,  have, 
nevertheless,  only  increased  since  the  date  of  Mr. 
Gallatin’s  report  about  260  per  cent.;  and  this,  too, 
during  an  interval  of  thirty-four  years;  while  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  doinestic  productions,  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  have  only  increases!  59  per  cent.  Can 
any  .  candid  or  enlightened  mind,  not  blinded 
by  interest,  or  stultified  by  prejudice,  contrast 
these  facts,  exhibited  during  the  existence  of 

high  protection,  and  the  legitimate  fruits  of  it, 
with  those  I  have  already  mentioned  a3  char¬ 
acterizing  the  prosperous  condition  of  our  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures  under  Presidents  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Jefferson,  and  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
high  protective  policy  has  repressed  and  diminished 
the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  country?  From 
1792  up  to  1810,  under  a  moderate  tariff,  all  of  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  marched  on  unob¬ 
structed  in  their  career  of  prosperity.  But  under  the 
hot-bed,  high  protective  policy,  the  money-changers 
and  capitalists  flourished,  though,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  productive  energies  of  our  people  flagged;  and 
our  giant  strides  made  from  1792  to  1810,  were 
forced  to  assimilate  to  the  tardy,  crippled  pace  of  old 
England. 

I  will  now  advert  to  another  view  of  this  subject, 
not  less  interesting,  but  perhaps  better  calculated  to 
expose  the  enormity  of  the  protective-tariff  policy. 
Casuistry  and  special  pleading  may  attempt  to  evade 
the  force  of  the  illustration  1  am  about  to  present. 
But,  sir,  a  tariff  of  protection  either  grants  no  boun¬ 
ty,  or  it  grants  some  bounty,  to  the  manufacturer. 
If  they  are  not  benefited  by  the  Jaw,  why  are  they 
so  pertinacious  for  its  continuance?  If  it  confers 
any  benefit,  it.  must  be  effected  either  by  keeping' 
out  competition,  and  thus  continuing  present  prices, 
or  else  by  so  obstructing  imports  as  to  enhance  the 
price  of  the  domestic  article.  To  deny  that  prices 
ire  not  kept  up  by  it,  js  to  deny  the  reason  they  urge 
for  passing  the  bill.  For  their  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  protection  is,  that  foreign  articles  made  by 
cheap  pauper  labor  can  be  introduced,  and  sold  in 
this  country  at  rates  which  the  American  manufac¬ 
turers  cannot  afford  to  sell  at.  Common  sense  and 
common  honesty  must  see  and  admit,  then,  that  the 
’design  and  effect  of  a  protective  tariff  is  either  to 
keep  up  or  enhance  the  price  of  our  American 
manufactures.  I  propose,  by  the  following  tables, 
to  show  how  a  tariff  of  protection  operates  to  op¬ 
press  the  great  body  of  the  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  by  levying  on  them  an  enormous  indirect 
tax,  which  enures  solely  to  the  benefit  of  the  mams- 


facturers.  This  I  shall  exhibit  by  a  table,  em¬ 
bracing  only  four  articles  on  which  a  duty  is  supposed 
to  be  imposed  of  50  per  cent.,  which  is  thought  to 
be  under  the  average  of  the  existing  law.  I  shall 
first  indicate  the  value  of  each  of  those  four 
protected  articles,  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  place  under  the  aggregate  sum  the  prob¬ 
able  amount  levied  on  the  community  by 
the  tariff,  in  the  shape  of  enhanced  prices, 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  modus  operandi  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  indirect  taxation,  unjustly  imposed  on  the 
community,  to  pamper  that  too  long  and  much  fa¬ 
vored  interest. 

In  the  next  place,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  table, 
giving  the  value  of  those  four  protected  articles  usu¬ 
ally  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  the  amount 
of  revenue  which  it  may  be  supposed  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  receive  on  those  importations.  From 
this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  duty  of  50  per  cent, 
on  those  four  articles  would  only  raise,  from  the  im¬ 
portation  of  them,  $15,603,599  of  gross  revenue  for 
the  support  of  government,  while  the  manufacturer 
would,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  law,  receive,  in 
the  shape  of  enhanced  prices,  $41, 947, 089.  But 
gentlemen  may  contend  that  any  given  duty  will 
only  increase  the  price  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the 
amount  of  duty  imposed.  Even  then,  under  this 
system,  the  manufacturers  would  exact  from  the 
community  a  sum  vastly  beyond  what  might  be  col¬ 
lected  on  similar  imported  articles  by  the  officers  of 
government.  Precisely  as  any  branch  of  manu¬ 
factures  approaches  to  maturity,  and  acquires  more 
and  more  ability  to  supply  our  home  consumption, 
should  the  rate  of  duties  be  diminished.  First,  be¬ 
cause,  gaining  skill  and  strength  every  year,  they 
do  not  require  the  same  extent  of  protection.  In 
the  second  place,  because  the  greater  the  amount  of 
atiy  domestic  article,  compared  with  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  similar  articles  from  abroad,  exactly  as  that 
proportion  preponderates  in  favor  of  the  American 
article,  is  the  amount  increased  upon  which  the  con¬ 
sumers  have  to  pay  the  manufacturers  an  indirect 
tax  in  the  form  of  increased  prices.  So,  too,  tinder 
the  operation  of  this  system,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
the  imports  diminished  upon  which  government  col¬ 
lects  its  revenue: 

Jhi  estimate  made  f  rom  the  late  Census  tables.. 

Value  of  American  manufactured  woollens  in 
1840,  is  about  -  $20,696,999 

Value  of  American  manufactured  cottons,  in 
1S40,  is  about  .....  46,330,453 

Value  of  American  iron  and  iron  manufactures, 
in  1840,  is  about  -  50,820,907 

Value  of  American  shoes,  hoots,  and  other  man¬ 
ufactures  of  leather,  as  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  2d  session 
of  the  27th  Congress  ....  50,000,000 


The  value  of  manufactures  of  leather  and  of 
shoes  and  boots,  imported  from  1st  October, 

1841,  to  30th  September,  1842,  as  per  Doc. 

No.  247,  3d  session,  27th  Congres  -  -  912,686 

Aggregate  average  annual  importations  of  the 
four  articles  above  mentioned  -  -  -  31,207,198 

An  impost  duty  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  above 
would  yield  of  revenue  -  -  -  15,603,599 

Aggregate  cost  of  the  imported  articles  to  the 

consumers  .....  $46,810,797 


These  tables  are  taken  from  public  documents, 
and  the  rate  of  duty,  &c.,  is  stated,  so  as  to  illus¬ 
trate  one  of  the  great  grievances  which  those  who 
oppose  the  protective  policy  so  much  complain  of. 
The  enormity  of  indirect  taxation  imposed  is  as¬ 
tounding;  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  sor¬ 
did  selfishness  or  partisan  feelings  should  resort  to 
shallow  devices  to  hide  the  deformities  of  a  policy 
which,  to  be  seen  and  understood,  is  to  be  execrated 
and  condemned.  When  millions  are  at  stake,  is  it 
wonderful  that  subterfuges  should  be  resorted  to  in 
j  order  to  screen  the  oppressor,  and  protect  the  rob¬ 
ber?  But,  however  burdensome  this  system  of  indi¬ 
rect  taxation  may  be,  yet  the  evils  of  the  protective 
j  policy  do  not  stop  with  inflicting  this  injustice.  It 
|  aims  a  fatal  blow  at  our  exports  and  imports,  and, 

\  through  our  commerce,  another  deadly  blow  is  lev- 
!  cled  at  our  agriculture.  I  again  establish  my  posi¬ 
tion  by  a  recurrence  to  facts,  and  appeal  to  any  un¬ 
prejudiced  statesman  who  wiil  examine  them,  to, 
deny  that  they  speak  volumes  against  this  iniqui- 
j  tons  system  of  exacting  contributions  from  com- 
j  merce  and  agriculture  to  enrich  manufacturers. 

Statistical  view  of  the  average  imports  and  exports  of 
the  United  States  from  the  year  1823  to  1832,  inclu¬ 
sive,  and  from  1833  to  1842,  inclusive ,  with  the  rate 
per  cent,  increase.  (See  late  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.) 


Average  j 

Average 

Increase. 

1S23  to  1632. 

1833  10  134-2. 

Imports, 

79.710,161 

115,039,771 

44  per  cent. 

Exports, 

85,702,665 

132,656,395 

55  “ 

Statistical  view  of  the  average  value  of  articles  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain  and 
dependencies,  and  France  and  dependencies,  from  the 
year  1823  to  1832,  inclusive,  and  from  1833  to  1842, 
i  inclusive,  with  the  rate  per  cent,  increase.  (From  the 
late  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  ) 


Aggregate  value  of  the  four  articles,  without 
the  benefit  of  protection  -  -  -  167,868,359 

Suppose  that  a  duty  of  59  per  cent,  on  the  im¬ 
ported  articles  of  similar  descriptions  only 
increases  the  price  of  the  American  article  25 
per  cent.,  and  we  may  add  on  that  account, 
unless  this  increased  value  has  been  al¬ 
ready  embraced  ....  41,947,089 


Aggregate  cost  to  the  consumers  .  -  $209,815,44S 


Jin  estimate  maile  from  document  No.  209,  2 d  session,  of  the 
27M  Congress. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  manufactures 
of  wool  imported  from  1837,  to  1840,  is  about  $11,247,328 
The  average  annual  value  of  manufactured  cot¬ 
ton  imported  from  1837  to  1840,  is  about  9,736,763 

The  average  annual  value  of  manufactures  of 
iron,  and  iron  and  steel,  and  iron  unmanufac¬ 
tured,  imported  from  1837  to  1840,  is  about  -  9,310,522 


Average  im- 

Average  im- 

From  whence 

ports  1S23  to 

ports  1833  to 

Increase. 

imported. 

1832,  inclu- 

1842,  inclu- 

sive. 

sive. 

Great  Britain 

and  depen¬ 
dencies, 

$35,481,065 

54,952,207 

55  per  cent. 

France  &.  de- 

pendencies, 

10,123,670 

22,505,702 

122 

Statistical  vino  of  the  average  value  of  articles  export¬ 
ed  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  arid  de¬ 
pendencies,  and  France  and  dependencies,  from  the 
year  1823  to  1832,  inclusive,  arid  from  1833  to  1842, 


7 


inclusive,  with  the  rate  per  cent,  increase.  (See  late 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.) 


"Whence  ex- 
■ported. 

Average  ex¬ 
ports  18-23  to 
1832,  inclu¬ 
sive. 

Average  ex¬ 
ports  1833  to 
1S42,  inclu¬ 
sive. 

Increase. 

Great  Britain 
and  depen¬ 
ded, 

32,557,602 

58,860,900 

81  per  cent. 

France  &  de¬ 
pendencies 

11,754,859 

19,106,800 

63 

.Statistical  view  of  the  average  value  of  cotton ,  tobacco, 
and  manufactures  exported  from  the.  United  Stales 
from  the  year  1823  to  1832,  inclusive,  and  from  1833 
to  1842,  inclusive,  with  the  rale  per  cent,  increase. 
( See  late  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.) 


Articles. 

Average 
exportations 
1823  to  1832. 
inclusive. 

Average 
exportations 
1833  to  1S42 
inclusive. 

Increase. 

Cotton, 

26,937,592 

57,341,574 

113  per  cent. 

Tobacco, 

5,68 0,856 

8,568,252 

51 

Manufactures 

5.116,173 

7,870,290 

54  “ 

These  tables,  embracing  the  periods  of  the  high 
tariffs  and  that  since  the  passage  of  the  compromise 
bill  in]  1833,  show  conclusively  the  injurious  effect 
which  the  liigh-tariff  policy  exerted  on  commerce, 
as  well  as  on  agricultural  staples.  From  them  we 
learn  a  lesson  as  conclusively  in  favor  of  the  salutary 
influences  exerted  on  commerce  and  agriculture  by 
the  passage  of  the  compromise  bill  of  1833,  and  the 
subsequent  reduction  of  duties  under  that  act.  Here 
are  facts  from  the  records,  showing  that,  as  the  duties 
increased,  our  exports  and  imports  diminished;  nay, 
more,  that  our  agricultural  staples  rose  in  value  “pari 
passu, ”  as  commerce  was  freed  from  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  it  by  the  tariff'  of  1828.  Agriculture  and 
commerce  are  here  both  proven  to  have  been  less 
i  prosperous  under  your  odious  Chinese  restrictive 
policy,  than  they  were  after  those  restrictions  were 
partially  removed.  But,  what  is  equally  surprising, 
we  find  even  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  also 
rapidly  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  protective 
policy  was  abandoned.  These  are  stubborn  facts, 
and  demand  the  consideration  of  every  commercial 
and  agricultural  citizen  of  this  great  confederacy. 

Gentlemen  may  theorize  and  prate  about  a  home 
market  for  eggs  and  chickens — which,  however, 
only  benefit  those  in  the  vicinity  of  their  workshops; 
but  here  are  arguments  which  speak  to  the  coun- 
1  try,  and  are  registered  on  the  pages  of  its  history. 
They  d  not  emanate  from,  nor  do  they  partake  of, 
the  fogs  of  the  iron  forges,  nor  are  they  obfuscated 
by  the  variegated  and  contradictory  tints  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  factories;  neither  are  they  burdened  by  the  dull, 
heavy  fabrications  from  the  woollen  mills.  They 
stand  on  record  as  the  insignia  of  oppression,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  good  common  sense  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  profit  by  the  sad  lessons  of  experience,  and 
in  future  decline  to  sanction  such  unequal  and  blight 
ing  legislation.  Let  our  motto  be  “fiat  justitia  ruat 
ealum .”  Let  us  be.  guided  by  that  golden  rule,  and 
peace  and  prosperity  will,  as  in  times  past,  again 
adorn  our  path,  and  cheer  us  on  in  our  high  destiny. 

Notwithstanding  the  striking  objections  already 
urged,  there  are  others  which,  if  less  oppressive,  yet 
perhaps  more  clearly  indicating  the  sinister  devices 
resorted  to  in  framing  those  protective  laws,  clearly 
-  with  a  view  to  blind  and  mislead  the  great  body  of 


the  people  in  regard  to  their  inequalities  and  prohibi¬ 
tory  features. 

Need  I  point  the  committee  to  the  “minimum"’ 
principle  so  extensively  introduced  into  the  tariff1 
act  of  1842?  A  specific  duty  on  the  hundred  weight, 
yard,  or  gallon,  is  readily  understood;  and  the  ad, 
valorem  system,  while'  the  fairest,  is  still  the  most  in¬ 
telligible.  But  this  enigmatical,  Jesuitical,  minimum 
principle,  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  cloaking  in¬ 
justice  and  bamboozling  the  people,  should  be  ex¬ 
posed.  Upon  an  examination,  we  will  find  that, 
precisely  as  any  given  article  subjected  to  its  opera¬ 
tion  falls  below  the  assumed  value,  styled  the  “ min¬ 
imum ”  value,  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  paid  on  th& 
same  is  augmented.  So,  of  necessity,  just  as  the  ar- 
ticle  imported  approximates  what  is  termed  the 
“minimum”  point  in  value,  is  the  duty  diminished. 
Then  it  follows  that,  as  our  importers  are  possessed 
of  ordinary  sagacity'-,  they  will  introduce  those  arti¬ 
cles  approaching  very  nearly  or  quite  this  assumed 
valuation,  upon  which  a  certain  duty  is  imposed, 
and  a.bandon  the  cheap  goods;  because,  falling  it* 
value  greatly  under  the  “minimum  value”  laid  down 
in  the  law,  they  would  be  forced,  should  they  im¬ 
port  them,  to  pay  enormously  high  duties  on  all  such 
articles.  Therefore,  under  this  “minimum”  princi¬ 
ple,  the  cheap  fabrics  are  so  highly  taxed  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  entirely  prohibited.  They  thus  impose  an 
enormous  tax  on  those  articles  used  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  a  moderate  one  on  such  as  are  used  by 
the  wealthy.  This,  too,  is  done  when  manufacturers 
have  represented  that  our  cheap  American  cotton 
goods  did  not  need  protection.  I  will  refer  to  the  re¬ 
port  from  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  in  the 
27th  Congress,  as  illustrative  of  this  point.  We 
find  appended  thereto,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  signed  by  S.  Apple- 
ton,  A.  A.  Lawrence,  H.  G.  Otis,  and  a  great  many 
others,  the  following  admissions: 

It  is  believed  this  coarse  description  of  cottons  can  be  man¬ 
ufactured  in  this  country  as  cheap, or  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
made  in  England  from  the  same  quality  of  cotton;  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  value  of  the  raw  material  in  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  estimated  at  fully  two  cents  the  pound,  with  some  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  use  of  water  power,  being  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  balance  the  advantage  of  greater  cheapness  in  the 
price  of  labor  in  England. 

Again,  they  remark: 

We  assert  and  challenge  inquiry  into  the  fact  that,  for 
all  the  common  purposes  of  life,  our  present  manufactures 
of  cotton  are  intrinsically  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  they  can 
be  furnished  from  any  part  of  the  world.  *  *  * 

But  it  becomes  a  question  of  general  expediency,  whether 
policy  does  not  require  such  protection  as  shall  secure  the 
production  of  the  more  expensive  and  beautiful  of  those  fab¬ 
rics  in  this  country.  The  means  and  the  facilities  exist.  But, 
in  this  description  of  goods,  more  than  most  others,  the  ap- 
plication  of  capital  to  it  will  depend  on  the  rate  of  protection. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts,  plain  men  would  suppose 
that  the  tariff  on  imported  cottons  should  be  very 
moderate  on  coarse  cotton  goods,  and  very  high  on 
fine  cotton  goods.  But  the  opposite  is  true.  Though 
it  is  here  proclaimed  that,  in  coarse  cotton  goods 
we  can  compete  with,  nay,  undersell  any  foreign 
country,  yet  we  have  extravagantly  high  duties  im¬ 
posed  on  such  descriptions  of  goods  should  they  be 
imported.  What  is  attained  by  this  prohibition 
upon  the  importation  of  the  cheap  cotton  fabrics? 
Why,  the  government  is  clearly  not  legislating  with 
a  view  to  revenue,  but  simply  to  insure  the  manu¬ 
facturers  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  at  their 
own  prices;  and  when  we  are  supplied,  the  balance 
they  throw  off  in  foreign  markets,  and  of  course 
they  must  then  sell  them  cheaper,  as  they  have  to 
encounter  foreign  competition.  But,  when  the  enor- 


Tmity  of  this  tax  on  cheap  cottons  is  pointed  out, 
why,  a  tariff  man  dryly  remarks,  How  can  a  tariff, 
imposed  as  you  say  under  the  minimum  principle 
in  the  late  tariff  bill  of  six  cents  the  yard  on  cheap 
•cottons,  have  the  effect  to  raise  the  price  when  we 
can  get  cottons  here  for  that  sum?  But  we,  with 
more  propriety  and  justice,  ask,  why  impose  so 
enormous  a  duty  on  an  article  which  you  yourselves 
admit  you  can  manufacture  better  and  sell  cheaper 
than  any  other  country?  Have  you  demanded  idle 
legislation?  or  does  not  the  prohibition ,  by  excluding 
competition,  give  you  the  control  of  the  home  mar¬ 
ket,  and  at  your  own  rates?  A  few  facts  on  the 
other  side  may  shed  some  light  on  this  point.  The 
following  extracts  are  from  a  petition  printed  by  the 
Senate,  and  referred  to  its  Committee  on  Finance, 
July  25,  1842.  It  came  from  John  Sarchet,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  its  statements  seem  to  be  entitled  to  at 
least  as  much  respect  as  any  facts  stated  in  the  re- 
ort  from  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  to  which 
have  been  alluding.  The  petitioner  observes 
that— 

“He  bought  plain  white  cotton  at  one  penny  per  yard  in 
the  south  of  England  last  year,  a  penny  being  ex¬ 
actly  two  cents;  the  operation  of  the  duty  would  be  exactly 
325  per  cent.,  as  the  proviso  would  take  it  as  costing  25 
cents  the  square,  yard.  Your  memorialist  bought  also  some 
prints,  for  which  he  paid  6  cents,  or  3d.  per  yard.  These, 
by  the  proviso,  would  pay  a  duty  of  150  percent.,  and  lower 
priced  in  proportion  higher.  These  prints  would  all  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  cost  30  cents  per  yard — they  cost  only  6. 
Your  petitioner  exhibited  some  of  the  plain  white  cotton 
to  a  house  largely  in  the  business  in  this  city,  and  was  told 
that  the  house  was  then  paying  6  cents  per  yard,  by  the 
dozen  of  Dales,  and  that  is  the  price  now;  that  is,  cottons  of 
low  price  are  now  200  per  cent,  higher  ill  Philadelphia,  than 
in  England;  the  taxes  on  plain  and  printed  cottons  being 
by  far  the  greatest  on  those  qualities  used  or  worn  by  the 
poor  or  working  class. 

This  was  not  an  accidental  occurrence,  the  price  current 
in  Manchester  shows  that  good  plain  cottons  sold  at  3  shil¬ 
lings,  or  72  cents,  the  piece  of  28  yards;  and  by  the  last  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Caledonia,  it  was  stated  in  the  Manchester  pa¬ 
pers  that  cotton  goods  were  lower  than  ever.  Now.  on 
such  as  cost  72  cents  the  piece,  the  duty  would  operate  250 
percent. 

Thus  we  have  corroborating  statemen  ts;  and,  taking 
the  great  anxieties  of  the  manufacturers  here  in  get¬ 
ting  high  duties  imposed  on  cheap  cotton  goods,  into 
consideration,  together  with  what  Mr.  Sarchet  de¬ 
clares  to  be  the  foreign  prices,  we  have  the  best 
reasons  for  assuming  that  we  are  forced  to  pay  for 
that  description  of  goods  a  great  deal  more  now,  than 
we  should  be  required  to  pay  were  the  duty  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fair  revenue  standard,  so  as  to  invite 
foreign  competition.  But  as  my  purpose  was,  at 
this  time,  more  to  exhibit  the  character  of  this 
“minimum  principle,”  than  to  show  how  much  the 
tariff  elevates  prices,  I  will  introduce  three  tables, 
which,  if  examined,  will  readily  explain  the  process, 
and  show  that  the  principle  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
impose  on  the  community,  is  glaringly  unjust. 
Manufact  ures  of  cotton  not  dyed,  colored,  printed,  or 
stained,  not  exceeding  in  value  twenty  cents  per  square 
yard,  shall  be  valued  at  twenty  cents  per  square  pard, 
and  which  pay  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  va¬ 
lorem. 


% 

Cost. 

Dufy. 

On. 

Actual  duty. 

Equal  to, 

Scents. 

30  per  cent. 

2#  cents. 

6  cents 

100  per  ct 
85  “ 

7  “ 

30 

-20  " 

6  “ 

Vi 

30 

20  “ 

6  “ 

50  “ 

13  “ 

30 

20  “ 

G  •* 

46  “ 

13  “ 

30 

20  “ 

G  “ 

31  “ 

SO  " 

30 

20  “ 

G  “ 

30  “ 

• Manufactures  of  cotton ,  dyed,  colored,  printed,  or  stained, 
not  exceeding  in  value  twenty  cents  per  square  yard, 
shall  be  valued  at  thirty  cents  per  square  yard,  and 
ichich  pay  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Cost. 

Duty. 

On. 

Actual  duty. 

Equal  t Ol 

G  cents. 

30  per  cent. 

30  cents 

9  cents 

150  perct 

i  “ 

30 

30  “ 

9  “ 

123  “ 

8  '• 

30 

30  “ 

9  “ 

112  “ 

20  “ 

30 

30  “ 

9  “ 

45  “ 

22  “ 

30 

30  “ 

9  “ 

40  “  i 

29  “ 

30 

30  “ 

9  “ 

31  “ 

30  “ 

30 

30  “ 

9  “ 

30 

Manufactures  of  cotton,  velvets,  ccrrds,  moleskins,  fus - 
toons,  buffalo  cloths,  or  goods  manufactured  by  nap - 
ping  or  raising,  cutting  or  shearing,  not  exceeding 
in  value  thirty-five  cents  per  square  yard,  shall  be 
valued  at  thirty-five  cents,  and  which  pay  a  duty  of 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Cost. 

Duty. 

On. 

Actual  duty. 

Equal  to. 

10  cents. 

30  per  cent. 

35  cents 

10A  cents. 

105  per  ct 

11  “ 

30 

35  “ 

101  “ 

95  “ 

12  “ 

30 

35  •• 

101  “ 

87  “  I 

18  “ 

30 

35  “ 

io|  “ 

58  ’* 

20  11 

30 

35  “ 

101 

52  u  fl 

22  “ 

30 

35  “ 

io|  “ 

47 

34  “ 

30 

35  “ 

101  “ 

31  “ 

35  “ 

30 

35  “ 

io|  “ 

30 

I  will  now  present  another  view  of  the  inequality 
of  the  tariff  lay  of  1842,  and  of  its  enormously  ex¬ 
travagant  rate  of  duty.  In  undertaking  this,  I  have 
again  to  advert  to  tabular  and  comparative  state¬ 
ments.  In  the  preparation  of  them,  I  had  re¬ 
course  to  Senate’s  report  67,  3d  session  of  the 
27th  Congress,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Secreta¬ 
ry  of  State,  Hon.  Daniel  Webster.  By  examining 
the  foreign  prices  of  the  several  artices  therein  men¬ 
tioned,  and  comparing  them  with  the  American  pri¬ 
ces,  we  can  form  some  adequate  idea  of  the  great 
addition  made  to  American  prices,  by  the  operation 
of  our  high  tariff  laws.  We  have  but  to  look  at  the 
price  of  any  given  article  in  the  foreign  market, 
then  add  on  the  duty  which  the  importer  is  now  re¬ 
quired  to  pay,  when  he  introduces  it  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  making  some  reasonable  allowances  for  freight 
and  profit,  and  we  can  readily  perceive  the  amount 
added  to  the  cost  of  such  article,  when  thus  import¬ 
ed  to  the  American  consumer.  I  have  presented,  in 
this  table,  several  estimates  of  the  rates  of  duty  im¬ 
posed  under  the  existing  laws.  The  last  column  ie 
calculated  on  the  several  articles  on  the  prices  given 
in  honorable  Daniel  Webster’s  report.  But  enough 
will  be  here  seen,  it  is  supposed,  to  satisfy  the  un¬ 
prejudiced,  that  great  and  serious  injustice  is  inflict¬ 
ed  on  the  country  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
These  tables  show  other  instances  than  those  here¬ 
tofore  noticed  of  loio  priced  articles,  being  heavih 
taxed,  while  the  costly  articles  are  but  lightly  taxed 
But  as  it  is  a  matter  better  understood  by  studj 
and  reflection,  I  will  not  detain  the  committee  far 
ther  than  to  -exhibit  the  result  of  my  calculations 
before  doing  that,  however,  I  will  remark  that  thi 
table  also  contains  the  estimates  both  from  the  Treas 
ury  Department  and  from  importing  merchants 
giving  the  actual  rate  of  duties  paid  on  each  artick 
when  imported.  So  they  present  a  pretty  fair  state 
ment  of  foreign  prices,  and  the  rates  of  America)  ( 
duties. 
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an  article  which  should  be  afforded  to  the  cOBsa^ 
mers  as  cheap  as  legitimate  enterprise  and  industry 
can  furnish  it.  Sir,  I  allude  to  the  article  of  salt. 
England,  in  1818,  repealed  her  salt  tax.  Mr.  Gal¬ 
latin,  while  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  informed  the 
then  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  (Mr.  John  Randolph,)  that  “the  bounty 
paid  on  the  exportations  of  pickled  fish,  pork,  and 
beef,  is  said  to  be  no  more  than  the  duty  on  the  salt 
used  in  curing  the  same.”  In  the  foregoing  table, 
the  foreign  price  of  salt  is  stated  at  nine  cents  per 
bushel,  and  we  impose  on  it,  when  imported,  a 
duty  of  eight  cents  the  bushel.  When  we  consider 
how  many  articles  of  considerable  value  are  admitted 
free  of  duty,  to  favor  the  manufacturing  interest  of 
the  North;  when  we  feel  and  know  that  the  country 
generally  is  laid  under  contributions  for  their  benefit; 
jyhen  we  consider  that  this  most  odious  of  taxes — I 
mean  the  salt  tax — is  imposed  on  the  agriculturists 
and  consumers  generally,  to  raise  bounties  to  pamper 
manufactures  and  those  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade — 
we  find,  in  each  of  these  facts,  arguments  which 
should  irresistibly  lead  this  body  to  repeal  this 
unjust  tax.  This  tax,  as  will  be  shown,  is  not  im¬ 
posed  to  raise  a  revenue  for  the  purposes  of  govern¬ 
ment.  This  salt  tax  is  but  another  instance  of  the 
crying  injustice  forced  on  the  country  to  satiate  the 
cupidity  of  associated  wealth  Here  is  a  great  lead¬ 
ing  and  necessary  article,  consumed  by  both  mars 
and  beast,  taxed  nearly  100  percent.  Why,  they  had 
as  well  tax  the  bread  we  eat,  the  water  we  drink, 
and  the  atmosphere  we  breathe.  But  why  is  salt 
taxed?  Wisdom  and  justice  decline  to  sanction  the 
policy.  At  whose  instance,  then,  is  this  disgraceful 
tax  imposed?  Ay,  sir,  let  the  Shylocks  answer. 
But,  sir,  I  will  not  argue  this  question.  I  prefer  to 
state  facts.  Again  I  give  them  in  tabular  statements. 
Let  the  advocates  of  the  tax  refute  them  if  they  can. 
Let  the  people  understand  them,  and  they  will  have 
justice  done: 

Tables  prepared  from  estimates  made  at  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Average  annual  quantity  of  salt  imported  and  paying  duty 
in  1S41,  and  up  to  3Gth  June,  1843,  in  bushels  -  6,777,203 
Average  annual  duty  paid  on  imported  salt  in 

1842,  and  up  to  30th  June,  1843  -  -  $385,924  00 

Average  annual  payments  for  bounty  and  al¬ 
lowances  to  those  engaged  in  the  fishing 
trade  during  the  same  period  -  $240,073  3! 

Average  annual  compensation  for 
measuring  the  salt  imported  at  75 
cents  per  100  lbs.,  during  the  same 
period  ....  43,956  34 

-  284,02©  6S 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  now  approach  a  subject  of  tax¬ 
ation  which,  of  all  others,  should  be  exempt  from  it. 
It  is  the  great  and  indispensable  necessary  of  life — 


Annual  average  amount  of  net  revenue  lor  the 

same  period  -  -  -  $101,894  36 

Here  is  a  succinct  statement  of  one  of  the  remark¬ 
able  features  of  the  protective  policy.  We  thus 
impose  a  direct  tax  on  imported  salt  of  nearly  100 
per  cent.,  and  collect  thereby  $385,924,  and  squander 
$284,029  65,  and  have  paid  into  the  treasury  only 
the  trifling  sum  of  $101,894  35,  to  aid  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  government.  Upon  what  principle 
of  justice  is  it,  that  you  permit  fishermen  to  use 
their  salt  duty  free,  and  tax  the  farmers  for  what 
they  consume?  But  we  manufacture  in  the  United 
States,  perhaps,  rather  more  salt  than  we  import.  So 
tliejtariff  exacts  from  the  community  a  large  tribute 
for  the  benefit  of  those  engaged  in  that  branch  of 
business  in  the  shape  of  enhanced  prices.  For  no 
man  can  be  so  blind  as  seriously  to  contend,  that  if 
the  duties  were  removed,  we  would  not  get  our  salt 
much  lower.  The  foreign  price  has  been  already 


stated  at  nine  cents  the  bushel;  while  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  average  about  40  or  50  cents  the 
bushel. 

I  proceed  now  to  notice  an  argument — no,  sir,  an 
absurdity,  which  the  tariff  party  have  recently  at¬ 
tempted  to  palm  off  on  a  credulous  community. 
Truth  needs  no  spurious  support.  But  a  bad  cause, 
trembling  with  fear,  and  rioting  in  illy  acquired 
pelf,  naturally  quails  as  the  beams  of  light  disclose 
its  deformity;  at  one  moment  a  bold  front,  is  as¬ 
sumed,  and  the  tariff  party  demand  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  to  pass  laws  to  protect  the  proceeds  of  their 
labor,  against  the  low  prices  induced  by  a  free  com¬ 
petition,  with  what  th€y  are  pleased  to  term  the 
“pauper  labor  of  Europe.”  They  urge  that  for¬ 
eigners  can  manufacture  cheaper  than  the  Americans. 
What  is  the  remedy  proposed  by  our  manufac¬ 
turers  for  this  evil  of  low  prices,  as  they  are  pleased 
then  to  characterize  it?  Why,  a  protective  tariff.  But 
in  what  way  can  a  simple  law  of  Congress  accom¬ 
plish  this?  Why,  it  will  keep  out  cornpetitiou  from 
abroad,  and  enable  the  manufacturers  to  force  the 
people  here  to  pay  them  what  they  see  fit  to  de¬ 
mand.  Unless  the  law  does  this,  pray  how  can  it 
cure  the  evil  of  low  prices?  But  after  the  passage  of 
the  law,  and  when  they  are  in  full  fruition  of  its 
rewards,  they  very  gravely  face  about,  and,  with 
consummate  brass,  attempt  to  show  that  a  high  tariff 
has  the  effect  to  cheapen  goods.  Well,  we  propose 
to  relieve  them  from  this  dilemma,  and  wonderful  to 
say,  like  old  Polonius,  they  exclaim,  “it  looks  like 
a  weazel;  but  then  it  is  backed  like  a  whale.”  So, 
gentlemen,  they  reply,  “if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you, 
we  had  just  as  lief,  on  account  of  saving  the  fixing, 
that  matters  should  stand  as  they  are.”  But  as  this 
absurdity  has  been  exposed  in  a  very  masterly 
manner  by  the  present  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures,  [Hon.  J.  Q..  Adams,]  whose 
orthodoxy  no  protective  tariff  advocate  will  ques¬ 
tion  or  deny,  I  beg  leave  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  a  few  extracts  from  his  very 
abie  report,  No.  481,  1st  session  of  the  22d  Congress. 

The  doctriDe  that  duties  of  impost  cheapen  the  price  of  the 
articles  upon  which  they  are  levied,  seems  to  conflict  with 
the  first  dictates  of  common  sense.  But  its  supporters  first 
appeal  with  confidence  to  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  articles 
upon  which  additional  duties,  levied  by  the  tariff  of  1828, 
have,  since  that  time,  considerably  fallen  in  price;  and  then 
they  argue  that  it  must  be  so,  by  the  excitement  of  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  market.  It  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  natural 
course  of  tilings,  that  an  addition  to  the  cost  should  be  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  price  of  an  article.  True  it  is,  that  the  duty 
gives  a  spur  to  the  production  of  the  article  at  home.  The 
price  of  any  article  in  the  market  must  always  depend 
upon  the  relative  condition  of  the  demand  and  supply, 
at  the  time  and  place  of  sale.  But  slight  variations  of  time, 
or  place,  affect  often,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  demand  and  supply,  and,  consequently, 
the  price  of  the  article.  No  safe  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  the  fact,  that,  subsequent  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  the 
prices  of  the  articles  upon  which  the  duties  were  then  in¬ 
creased,  have  fallen,  unless,  from  other  circumstances,  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  increase  of  the  duty  was  the  cause 
of  the  fall  in  price;  nor  will  it  be  sufficient,  to  prove  so 
strange  a  paradox,  to  account  for  it  by  the  excitement  of 
competition.  "Wherever  there  is  a  profitable  market,  there 
will  be  competition.  Had  the  tariff  of  1823  never  been  en¬ 
acted,  the  competition  in  our  markets  would  have  been 
as  great,  and  would  have  been  as  effectual  to  reduce  the 
prices,  as  it  lias  been  with  the  aggravation  of  duties.  In 
that  competition  our  manufactures  might  not,  indeed,  have 
shared;  but  it  would  have  existed  in'  all  its  force  between 
those  who  furnished  the  supply,  and  could  not  have  failed 
to  reduce  the  prices  to  the  level  of  the  moderate  profit  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  existence  of  the  trade. 

♦  *  *****  *  * 

But  the  duty  upon  the  articles  imported  from  abroad, 
enabled  the  domestic  producer  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  importer  from  abroad.  So  long  as  this  competition 
continues,  the  duty  operates  as  a  bounty  or  premium  to  the 


domestic  manufacturer.  But  by  whom  it  ip  paid?  Certainly 
by  the  purchaser  of  the  article,  whether  of  foreign  or  of  J 
domestic  manufacture.  The  duty  constitutes  a  part  of  th 
price  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  article  in  the  market.  It  is 
substantially  paid  upon  the  article  of  domestic  manufacture, 
as  w  ell  as  upon  that  of  foreign  production.  Upon  one  it  is  a 
bounty;  upon  the  other  a  burden;  and  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
must  operate  as  an  equivalent  reduction  of  the  price  of  the 
article,  whether  foreign  or  domestic. 

v-  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  incidental  effect  of  competition  in  the  market,  ex¬ 
cited  on  the  part  of  the  domestic  manufacturer,  by  the  ag¬ 
gravation  of  duty  upon  the  corresponding  article  imported 
from  abroad,  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  article,  must  be 
transient  and  momentary.  The  general  and  permanent  effect 
must  be  to  increase  the  price  of  the  article  to  the  extent  of 
the  additional  duty,  and  it  is  then  paid  by  the  consumer.  If 
it  were  not  so — if  the  general  effect  of  adding  to  a  duty  were 
to  make  the  price  of  the  articles  upon  which  it  is  levied 
less,  the  converse  of  the  proposition  would  also  be  truej 
and  the  operation  for  increasing  the  price  of  the  domestic- 
article.  would  be  to  repeal  the  duty  upon  the  same  article 
imported — an  experiment  which  the  friends  of  our  internal 
industry  will  not  be  desirous  of  making” 

These  are  the  views  of  a  gentleman  who  boldly 
avows  his  opinions.  Will  any  advocate  of  pvotec-  .. 
tion  undertake  to  refute  his  arguments,  or  contro¬ 
vert  the  justness  of  his  conclusions?  I  challenge  the 
advocates  of  the  modern  day  to  join  issue  with  the 
veteran  Ajax  Telamon  of  their  party.  I  might  dis¬ 
miss  this  subject  after  the  citation  of  this  conclusive 
authority  on  tlie  subject  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures.  But  on  this  point,  as 
on  the  others,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  a  few  facts. 
In  the  first  place,  the  merchants  now  admit  that 
there  lias  been  a  decided  advance  in  the  price  of  goods, 
since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1842.  Having 
seen  a  table  in  a  leading  commercial  paper  of  high 
repute,  and  being  edited  in  our  great  commercial 
emporium,  it  may  be  taken  as  satisfactory  authority 
on  the  subject.  As  its  facts  contradict  the  doctrine 
now  seriously  advocated  by  the  tariff  party,  I  must 
call  attention  to  it,  for  one  fact  is  worth  a  great 
many  plausible  speculations. 


Prices  of  domestic  goods  last  spring,  present  prices,  mid 
rise  per  cent. 


Description  of 
goods. 

Price  last  spring. 

6 

o 

c 

QJ 

Rise  per  cent. 

Description  of 
goods. 

Price  last  spring. 

Present  price. 

Rise  per  cent. 

Ticking — 

Printing  cloths 

■ii 

61 

39 

Arnoskeag  B 

9-1 

12 

26 

Bro.  sheetings — 

do  A 

in 

14 

22 

7-S  Boston 

4f 

61 

37 

do  AaA 

13 

16 

19 

Massachusetts  - 

6 

hi 

25 

York 

9 

11 

22 

Lawrence  E 

6 

7* 

25 

Drillings,  brown — 

Chickopee  D  - 

6* 

8* 

26 

Perkins:  Dwight 

61 

81 

27 

Cabot  A- 

61 

81 

31 

York,  fine 

8 

9k 

19 

Lawrence  C 

6£ 

8!, 

31 

indigo  blue  dril’gs 

Sf 

I0i 

17 

Ble’d  sheetings — 

Plato  prints 

6 

-  8 

33 

Cabot  C  - 

rR 

7k 

30 

do 

7 

9 

29 

Great  Falls  S  - 

4 

8| 

35 

do 

9 

11 

22 

Lawrence  H 

6 

‘S 

29 

Fairy  p’ts,3&.4  cols 

10 

12 

20 

do  G 

6f 

8f 

30 

do 

11 

14 

27 

do  A 

28 

do 

13 

16 

23 

do  ii 

10 

1 1 1 

15 

Mixtures,  cotton- 

Dwight  A 

8J 

ioi 

24 

ades  and  all  kinds 

Merrimac  B 

8 

9i 

19 

of  summer  stufts  - 

25 

New  York  Mills 

121 

14 

12 

Sattinetts  - 

25 

Hand  5-4 

11 

15 

14 

Printing  cloths 

21 

50 

Flannels 

25 

do 

H 

4 

57 

New  York ,  2Sth  Januai'y ,  1844. 


N.  B.  That  the  low  prices  of  last  spring  paid  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  is  evident  from  the  dividends;  and  the  profits  from 
their  present  monopoly  can  easily  be  calculated  from  the 
above  table. 


We  here  find  an  increase  since  last  spring,  in  prices, 
varying  from  12  to  39  per  cent.  But,  as  gentlemen 
desire  a  few  more  illustrations  of  their  famous  tariff 
tolicy,  I  will  point  them  to  the  report  made  at  the 
ast  Congress  from  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
by  Hon.  L.  Saltonstall,  of  Massachusetts.  In  that 
report,  one  of  the  witnesses  (Joseph  Jackson,  esq.) 
examined  before  the  committee,  is  represented  as 
saying  that  “he  was  a  manufacturer  of  iron;”  there¬ 
fore  they  deemed  anything  coming  from  him  wor¬ 
thy  of  great  wtight. 

He  observes  that  “Banks’s  refined  English  iron 
Is  about  equal  to  ours,  and  at  a  duty  o/§30  per  ton,  is 
in  price  about  equal  to  ours,  and  comes  in  competition 

with  it.” 

Another  witness,  (W.  Young,  esq.,)  also  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  iron,  states  that  “we  already  make  bet¬ 
ter  that  the  common  Russian  iron;  and  when  our 
rates  of  umges  assimilate  more  nearly  to  those  of  Eng¬ 
land,  we  will  be  able  to  sell  and  send  her  iron  at  <€14. 
10.  per  ton.”  All  of  these  facts  go  ta  support  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Adams  in  his  report,  and  are  di¬ 
rectly  opposed  to  the  ridiculous  flummery  now  con¬ 
tended  for  by  gentlemen n  on  the  other  side.  But, 
as  this  may  not  suffice,  I  will  call  attention  to  anoth¬ 
er  extract  from  Mr.  Sarchet’s  petition,  formerly  al¬ 
luded  to.  At  page  6,  he  observes: 

It  is  rather  a  curious  fact,  that  the  price  of  woollens  in 
this  country  is,  in  our  seaports,  double  the  price  that  it  is  in 
Britain — the  high  duty  on  them,  with  cost  of  importation, 
profits.  Sec.;  and,  as  they  proceed  West,  they  become  three 
times  the  price  the  English  consumer.  It  was  shown  by 
the  Boston  report,  in  1827  and  1S2S,  page  12.  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  in  Britain  annually  consumes  f  lu  of  woollens.  What 
cost  there  $10,  cost  in  the  United  States  $25,  to  take  the 
average  of  the  whole  country,  which  is  a  greater  tax  on  us 
than  all  the  British  taxes  added  together,  ar.d  as  much  more 
as  would  redeem  the  British  national  debt  in  less  than  six¬ 
teen  years!  This  fact,  as  incredible  as  it  may  appear  at 
first  sight,  is  nevertheless  true,  and  is  easily  proven  Thus, 
if  we  dress  as  comfortably  and  decently  as  in  Britain,  our 
woollens  will  cost  us  $25,  or  on  an  average,  three-fifths 
more  than  it  cost  there,  being  to  each  individual  $15  more, 
or  £3. 

What  will  our  farmers  say  to  this?  These 
statements  are  remarkable;  and  such  results 
may  well  induce  those  reaping  the  high  prof¬ 
its  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  silly  devices 
to  cajole  the  people  into  the  belief  that  high 
duties  are  for  their  emolument,  and  actually  operate 
a  toss  to  the  self-sacrificing  manufacturer.  Suppose 
Congress  were  to  repeal  ail  the  existing  taxes,  and 
impose,  in  lieu  of  them,  what  it  is  said  we  pay  more 
per  head  than  they  do  in  England  for  being  well 
clothed:  the  people  would  be  surprised  to  see  what  an 
amount  they  would  have  to  pay.  For  6,000,000  of 
citizens  (one- third  of  our  population)  taxed  4,15  each, 
would  yield  a  revenue  of  about  £90,000,000.  This, 
when  placed  before  them  in  a  tangible  shape,  would 
soon  satisfy  them  of  the  delusive  character  of  the 
shallow  device,  that  high  duties  make  low  prices. 
What  think  you  the  starving  population  of  Great 
Britain  would  say  should  any  of  these  great  tariff 
gentry  attend  any  of  their  great  corn-law  meetings, 
and  attempt  to  satisfy  them  “that  high  duties  on 
breadstuffs  loxcered  the  price?”  How  think  you  the 
starving  wretches  would  recive  such  balderdash? 
How,  think  you,  the  prices  of  flour  in  England  un¬ 
der  her  high  duties  would  compare  with  American 
flour?  Can  England  sell  flour  as  low  as  we  can,  with 
all  her  boasted  advantages  of  high  duties?  Sir,  can 
the  credulity  of  the  people  thus  permit  them  to  be 
duped?  But  it  has  been  urged  that  this  famous  tar¬ 
iff  was  intended  to  protect  agriculture  also!  Do  gen¬ 
tlemen  mean  to  contend  that  the  duty  imposed  by 


the  existing  laws  on  imported  wheat,  was  imposed 
with  the  view  of  cheapening  the  price  of  wheat?  Do 
they  pretend  seriously  to  say  that  the  duty  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  agricultural  products  was  inserted  in  the 
bill  with  the  express  intention  of  reducing  the  value 
of  those  articles?  If  that  is  true — if  such  will  be  the 
fact — can  the  farmers  desire  to  perpetuate  such  mis¬ 
chievous  interference  with  the  legitimate  proceeds  of 
their  hard  earnings?  Such,  sir,  a.re  the  absurd  argu¬ 
ments  which  inflated  wealth  and  grinding  oppres¬ 
sion  resort  to,  in  their  efforts  to  blind  the  people. 

But  there  is  yet  another  view  of  this  subject  which 
I  wish  to  present:  First,  the  manufacturers  depre¬ 
cate  “a  revenue  tariff;”  for,  they  say,  the  pauper  la¬ 
bor  of  Europe  will  come  in  competition  with  them, 
and,  by  underselling,  break  them  down.  "Well,  they 
prevail  on  Congress  to  pass  a  protective  tariff  for 
Iheir  benefit.  But  what  then  do  we  hear?  Why 
that  this  law,  which  was  designed  to  protect 
them  against  low  prices,  has  actually  had  the 
effect  to  reduce  their  prices  below  those  obtain¬ 
ed  for  similar  articles  made  by  the  very  “pauper 
labor,”  whose  competition  they  were  so  desirous  to 
avoid,  as  being  destructive  of  their  profits.  But 
having,  by  their  unwise  legislation,  greatly  reduced 
prices,  according  to  their  showing,  what  then  fol¬ 
lows?  Why,  certainly,  low  xrages  must  accompany 
low  prices.  Now  they  are  trying  to  prove  that  to  be 
the  certain  effect  of  the  protective  policy.  Yet  they 
say  a  high  tariff  is  the  only  way  to  protect  our 
American  labor  against  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe. 
Were  ever  such  absurdities  gravely  advanced  before 
in  any  intelligent  community?  But  when  this  new 
school  of  statesmen  is  hard  pressed  on  this  point, 
they  again,  with  great  facility,  face  about  and  say. 
We  admit  that  salt  is  selling  in  Europe  at  nine  cents 
the  bushel,  while  in  the  “United  States  the  price 
ranges  from  40  to  50  cents  the  bushel.  Now,  say 
they,  if  you  repeal  the  duty,  the  American  manu¬ 
facturer  will  have  to  stop.  Why?  Because  foreigxx- 
ers  will  undersell  him.  What,  then,  will  you  gain, 
say  they?  We  reply,  cheap  salt.  No,  say  they. 
For  they  contend  that,  as  soon  as  their  salt-works 
stop,  why  all  competition  ceases,  (most  wonderful!) 
and  then"  the  foreigners  will  run  the  price  up  perhaps 
to  one,  two,  or  three  dollars  per  bushel.  Admit  this 
to  happen,  (however  improbable  it  may  be,)  and 
what  stronger  inducement  could  be  presented  to  per¬ 
suade  our  salt  manufacturers  to  reopen  their  works 
and  again  go  on  to  furnish  the  country,  and  to  reap 
thousands,  where  before  they  only  made  hundreds? 
The  simple  statement  of  such  notions  ought  to  be 
enough  to  satisfy  any  intelligent  man  that  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  them  really  do  not  understand  what  would 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  country.  But  gentlemen 
allege  that  the  planters  are  interested  in  sustaining 
the  tariff  law  of  1842.  The  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  produces  a  large  proportion 
of  the  tobacco  raised  in  my  State.  It  is  perhaps  as 
deeply  interested  in  sustaining  the  tobacco  trade  as 
any  other  district  in  the  United  States.  The  plant¬ 
ers  have  never,  in  my  part  of  the  country,  asked 
Congress  to  legislate  with  a  view  of  increasing  the 
price  of  their  great  staple.  But,  sir,  they  may, 
with  all  possible  justice,  demand  of  this  body  not  to 
enact  laws  that  necessarily  disarrange  the  policy  of 
those  foreign  countries  usually  in  the  habit 
of  purchasing  their  tobacco.  What  think  you 
will  be  their  opinion  of  your  ill-stared  legis¬ 
lation,  when  they  learn  that,  in  your  zeal 
to  protect  manufacturers,  you  have  passed  laws 
which  force  foreign  governments  to  wreak  their 
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'fengeance  on  our  tobacco  planters?  Will  folly  be 
taught  lessons  of  wisdom  nowhere  except  in  the 
schools  of  experience?  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  the 
agriculturists  are  to  be  cajoled  by  hollow  professions 
into  the  support  of  laws  that  impoverish  them,  by 
destroying  the  value  of  their  productions?  Asa  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  tobacco-growers,  I  do  not  ask  this 
committee  to  grant  them  bounties.  No,  sir;  far  from 
it.  But  I  ask  you  to  relieve  them  from  the  fangs  of 
the  oppressor.  It  is  asked,  who  oppresses?  Why, 
this  protective  tariff  party,  by  passing  a  law  in  1842, 
which  has  given  offence  to  foreign  governments, 
whose  citizens  purchase  our  tobacco.  1  adduce  a 
few  extracts  from  document  No.  173,  1st  session  of 
the  28th  Congress,  relating  to  the  tobacco  trade. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Irving's  letter  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Madrid,  December  24,  1842. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  Mr.  Aston  observed 
that  the  ope  ration  of  our  tariff  on  the  Spanish  trade  in  dried 
fruits,  &c.,  began  to  be  very  sensibly  felt;  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  strong  inducement  for  them  to  grant  an  open 
trade  in  tobacco,  if  we  would  agree  to  lower  our  duties  on 
their  fruits. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Wheaton's  letter  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Berlin,  October  5,  1842. 

It  will  obviously  occur  to  you  that  this  answer  to  my 
communication  was  the  result  of  deliberations  which  had 
taken  place  before  the  details  of  the  new  tariff  law  enacted 
by  Congress  at  the  last  session  were  known  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  Stuttgard.  Had  the  provisions  of  that  law  been  pre¬ 
viously  known,  the)-  would .  of  course,  have  furnished  to  the 
conference,  according  to  their  view  of  the  question,  addi¬ 
tional  arguments  against  acceding  to  our  demand  for  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  tobacco  duties,  unconnected  as  it  was  with  any 
specific  proposition  for  a  modification  of  our  tariff  on  Ger¬ 
man  commodities. 

Ext  ract  f  rom  Mr.  Wheaton's  letter  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Berlin,  November  16.  1842. 

Barron  Bulow  has  recently  stated  to  me  that  the  Prussian 
cabinet  had  been  invited,  by  some  of  its  allies  in  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Customs  Association,  to  concur  in  measures  of  retalia¬ 
tion  against  our  tariff,  which  is  much  complained  oj  as  too  fis¬ 
cal,  and  even  prohibitive  of  many  German  commodities.  He 
intimated  that  Prussia  was  not  disposed,  at  present,  at  least, 
to  take  such  a  step,  but  would  await  the  result  of  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  our  Congress  at  the  ensuing  session,  to  determine 
the  course  of  policy  which  the  association  ought  to  pursue. 

Extractsfrom  Mr.  Jenifer's  letter  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Vienna,  September  20,  1841. 

I  suggested  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  the  experiment  of 
permitting  a  limited  quantity  of  American  tobacco  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  through  the  port  of  Trieste,  into  the  Austrian  domin¬ 
ions,  with  inodified  duties,  independent  of  the  existing  con¬ 
tracts;  being  fully  satisfied  that  such  permission  would  be 
the  means  of  profit,  to  the  American  planter,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Austrian  government  would  obtain  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  article  lor  manufacture  and  consumption,  at  a  less  price 
than  government  pays  under  the  present  system.  Should 
this  experiment  be  only  partially  made,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  whole  supply  of foreign  tobacco  might  be 
furnished  from  the  United  States,  upon  better  terms  to  the 
Austrian  government,  and  with  mutual  benefit  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  planter.  The  desire  for  the  better  qualities  of  our 
American  tobacco,  where  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
to  taste  it,  without  adulteration,  seems  to  be  universal.  Nor 
would  its  introduction  conHict  much  with  that  of  Hungarian 
growth,  which  is  generall)r  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  soldiery  and  peasantry  principally.  I  left  the 
minister  under  favorable  impressions  of  a  liberal  disposi¬ 
tion  towards  the  United  States. 

The  contracts  for  the  supply  of  foreign  tobacco  not  ex¬ 
piring  till  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  triennial  meeting  of  the 
Hungarian  Diet  being  fixed  for  the  next  spring,  the  prob¬ 
ability  is,  that  no  decision  will  be  had  as  regards  that  article, 
before  that  period.  There  is  evidently  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  ministers  here  to  enlarge  their  trade  with  the  United  Stales , 
so  that  the  Austrian  government  may  not  be  dependent  upon 
continental  Europe  or  England,  lor'  the  supply  of  those  ar¬ 
ticles  required  from  abroad. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Jenifer's  letter  to  Mr.  Dodge. 

Vienna,  November  14,  1842. 

The  question  of  the  tobacco  trade  is  one  of  the  most 


ielUaie  in  Europe— connected  as  it  is  with  the  financial  con 
cerns  of  those  governments,  all  of  which  derive  more  or  lesj 
revenue  from  its  growth,  manufacture,  sale,  or  import. 

We  find  in  these  communications  from  our  for¬ 
eign  ministers  pretty  strong  reasons  for  dissuading 
the  tobacco  planters  from  jeoparding  their  great  sta¬ 
ple,  by  joining  the  manufacturers  in  a  mad  crusade 
against  our  foreign  commerce.  When  great  exer¬ 
tions  are  making  all  over  Europe  to  place  our  agri¬ 
cultural  staples  upon  abetter  footing  in  their  markets, 
shall  we  blindly  thwart  that  wise  and  beneficent  pol¬ 
icy,  by  adhering  to  laws  which  militate  against  so 
salutary  a  change?  I  hope  the  good  sense  of  the 
committee  will  indicate,  by  their  acts,  a  determina¬ 
tion  not  only  to  abstain  from  doing  injustice,  but  de¬ 
clare  by  their  deeds  that  they  will  discard  these  bar¬ 
barous  restrictions,  and  give  to  commerce  and  agri¬ 
culture  that  degree  of  freedom  which  the  welfare  of 
the  country  so  much  demands. 

Having  pointed  out  a  variety  of  defects  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  law,  I  now  propose  very  briefly  to  state  some 
of  the  reasons  inducing  me  to  favor  the  bill  now  un¬ 
der  consideration. 

Having  already  shown  that  the  act  of  1842  im¬ 
properly  increased  the  taxes,  of  course  I  should  be 
in  favor  of  any  tolerable  mode  of  correcting  that  in¬ 
justice.  When  I  compare  the  kill  now  before  me 
with  the  law  as  it  stands,  I  am  most  sensibly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  great  difference  between  them. 
The  leading  recommendation  of  the  new  bill  is,  that 
it  proposes  to  diminish  the  extent  of  indirect  taxation, 
by  lowering  the  rate  of  duties.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
important  advantage  which  it  presents  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  Any  bill  reducing  materially  the  rate  of  duties 
on  importations  must,  by  liberating  commerce  to 
that  extent,  augment  its  volume,  and  increase  its  im¬ 
portance.  This  change  being  accomplished,  another 
result,  no  less  desirable,  ensues.  As  the  demands 
of  commerce  increase,  the  value  of  our  staple  pro¬ 
ductions  increase.  But  the  impetus  thus  given  to 
these  great  departments  of  business  does  not  stop  a' 
this;  but.  on  the  contrary,  the  flood  tides  caused  by 
the  disruption  of  the  shackles  which  now  fetter  our 
commerce,  like  the  waves  of  the  mighty  deep, pervade 
every  inlet,  and  impart  activity  and  spirit  through¬ 
out  every  part  of  the  country.  It  is  true,  there  are 
some  features  in  the  bill  which  I  do  not  approve; 
but  when  I  view  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  existing 
law,  I  should  be  recreant  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  I  to  permit  fastidious  notions  to  prevent 
my  cheerfully  accepting  this  as  the  best  measure  of 
relief  which  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  at 
this  time,  allowed  us  to  hope  for.  This  course  I 
hold  to  be  sanctioned  by  sound  common  sense  prin¬ 
ciples;  nor  can  I  doubt  but  that  it  will  commend  it¬ 
self  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  country, 
lam  well  aware  that  there  are  a  great  many  con¬ 
flicting  interests  to  consult  in  adjusting  this  question. 
These  facts,  if  no  other  reasons  could  be  found,  are 
enough  to  insure  a  correspsnJing  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  arranging  the  details  of  a  bill  of  this  descrip- . 
tion.  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, ' 
therefore,  had  a  heavy  responsibility  resting  on 
them,  we  most  readily  perceive;  and  when  I  reflect 
on  all  these  things,  1  feel  but  the  more  disposed  to 
support  a  measure  which  we  have  the  best  reasons 
to  believe  has  been  as  wisely  and  as  justly  balanced 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  With  such  feel¬ 
ings  I  have  examined  the  bill,  and,  in  all  sincerity. 

1  declare  my  approval  of  it,  as  things  now  stand. 
While  it  may  not  be  perfect,  yet,  perhaps,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  the  very  best  measure  we  can  obtain. 
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L After  these  general  remarks,  I  will  proceed  in  de- 
1  to  notice  a  few  of  its  leading  features. 

But  in  doing  this,  I  must  again  resort  to  compar¬ 
ative  statements,  which  are  taken  from  the  bill  and 
accompanying  estimates. 

Statement ,  showing  the  rates  ad  valorem ,  and  specifics 
reduced  to  ad  valorems,  imposed  upon  the  arliclee 
specified  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  with  the 
reductions  proposed. 


Bill  1842. 

Bill  1844. 

deduction. 

Blankets,  not  exceeding 
75  cents  each 

Adval.  15 

Ad  val  10 

5 

Cotton,  manufactures  of  - 

30 

25 

5 

Do.  twist  yam  and  thread 

30 

25 

5 

China  ware 

30 

20 

10 

Porcelain  “  r 

30 

20 

10 

Earthen  “ 

30 

20 

10 

Stone  u 

30 

20 

10 

Cotton  goods,  not  dyed  - 

min.  49 

25 

24 

Do.  do.  if  dyed 

43 

25 

18 

Do.  do.  if  dyed 

39 

25 

14 

Do.  twist,  uncolored  - 

70 

25 

45 

Do.  do.  colored 

59 

25 

34 

Cotton  bagging 

s.  eq  to  53 

30 

23 

Iron,  bar,  Swedish 

32 

s.  eq  to  2S 

4 

Do.  do.  English  - 

77 

51 

13 

Do.  pig  - 

72 

66 

16 

Do.  sheet  - 

47 

Ad  val  30 

17 

Do.  hoop  - 

137 

30 

107 

Anvils 

43 

30 

13 

Blacksmiths’  hammers  and 
sledges  - 

41 

30 

n 

Cut  iron  nails 

43 

30 

13 

Trace  chains 

93 

30 

63 

Steel 

36 

s.  eq  to  21 

15 

Pins,  package 

53 

30 

23 

Do.  pound 

59 

30 

29 

Lead 

290 

25 

265 

Coal 

61 

s.  eq  to  34 

27 

Glass  ware,  plain,  mould¬ 
ed,  or  pressed  - 

56 

Ad  val  30 

26 

Do.  do.  do.  - 

62 

30 

32 

plain  moulded  tumblers  - 

99 

30 

68 

Do.  bottoms  ground 

115 

30 

85 

Window  glass,  average  - 

107 

30 

77 

Sole  leather 

53 

25 

28 

Men’s  boots  and  bootees  - 

32 

30 

2 

Shoes  and  pumps  - 

35 

30 

5 

Women’s  boots  and  boot¬ 
ees 

37 

30 

7 

Children’s  boots  aud  shoes 

60 

30 

30 

Women’s  double  soled 
pumps  ... 

37 

30 

7 

Women’s  shoes  and  slip¬ 
pers  - 

39 

30 

9 

Paints,  white  and  red  lead 

66 

30 

36 

litharge 

80 

30 

50 

w  hitmg,  dry 

146 

30 

116 

ochre,  do 

64 

30 

34 

Paper,  average 

43 

30 

j  13 

Sugar,  brown 

71 

9.  eqto  57 

14 

refined 

101 

07 

34 

Molasses  - 

51 

34 

17 

Pimento,  or  spice 

ni 

(Ad  val  30 

81 

Pepper,  black 

130 

30 

100 

Sait 

61 

20 

41 

Sulphate  quinine  - 

27 

Free 

27 

Remarks. 


la  the  foregoing  list,  51  articles  are  enumerated,  which, 
under  the  act  of  1842,  paid  duties  ranging  from  15  to  290  per 
cent.,  or  an  average  of  64.19  per  cent. 

By  the  act  of  1844,  reductions  are  made  on  the  same  arti¬ 
cles  ranging  from  2  to  265  per  cent.,  or  an  average  of  34.72 
per  cent. 

Fifty  articles  on  the  foregoing  list,  under  the  act  of  1844, 
pay  duties  ranging  from  10  to  67  per  cent.,  or  an  average  of 
30  06  per  cent. 

Under  the  act  of  1842, 7  articles  paid  ad  valorems. 

^  “  **  5  “  “  minimums. 

“  39  “  “  specifics. 


Under  the  act  of  1844,  42  articles  pay  ad  ralorema. 

“  “  8  “  “  specifics 

“  “  1  “  admitted  free. 

The  7,  which,  under  the  act  of  1842,  paid  ad  valorems, 
retain  their  acl  valorem  character;  but  reduced  5  and  10  per 
cent. 

The 30,  which,  under  the  act  of  1842,  paid  specifics,  now 
pay  ad  valorems,  ranging  from  20  to  30  per  cent. — reduced. 

The  8,  which,  under  the  act  of  1842,  paid  specifics,  re¬ 
tain  their  specific  character — reduced. 

The  1,  which,  under  the  act  of  1842,  paid  a  specific  duty* 
now  admitted  free. 

The  5,  which,  under  the  act  of  1842,  paid  minimum  duties, 
now  pay  an  actual  ad  valorem  duty. 

An  examination  of  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  believed,  will  satisfy  most  persons  opposed 
to  the  existing  law,  that  they  should  not  hesitate 
about  adopting  this  bill  as  a  substitute.  The  farmers 
and  planters,  tradesmen  and  consumers,  will  all  find, 
in  the  reduced  rates  of  duties,  ample  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  Those  engaged  in  commerce  will 
find  a  great  deal  to  commend  the  measure  to  their 
favorable  consideration.  Those  employed  in  manu¬ 
factures  will  also  perceive  that  great  advantages  are 
extended  to  them.  Indeed,  no  section  can  fairly 
claim  it,  as  protecting  their  peculiar  interest,  at  the 
expense  of  any  other  portion  of  the  confederacy;  nor 
can  the  manufacturers  claim  it  as  a  bill  extending 
to  them  their  wanted  monopolies,  neither  can  the 
consumers  say  that  it  disregards  their  interests. 
Perhaps  it  does  not  deviate  very  far  from  doing  jus¬ 
tice  to  all  parties.  Such,  sir,  are  some  of  the 
reasons  inducing  me  to  support  the  bill. 

J  cannot  take  leave  of  this  financial  question, 
without  commenting  on  the  acts  of  the  two  great 
parties  now  arrayed  against  each  other,  during  the 
time  that  each  one  has  swayed  the  destinies  of  this 
government.  Having  been  honored  with  a  seat  in 
the  last  Congress,  I  well  remembei  the  zeal  dis¬ 
played  by  the  party  then  having  a  controlling  ma¬ 
jority  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  in  passing  their 
tariff  bills.  The  whig  party  came  into  power  cry¬ 
ing  out  “relief.”  But  in  what  way  did  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  effect  that  object?  By  passing  a  tax  bill  at 
the  extra  session  in  1841;  yet  this  was  inadequate 
for  their  purposes,  notwithstanding  they  promised 
to  reduce  the  expenditures,  o.nd  correct  abuses.  In 
1842  the  famous  whig  tariff,  under  which  the  coun¬ 
try  is  now  groaning,  was  passed;  but  these  bills  con¬ 
stituted  only  one  chapter.  The  second  chapter  em¬ 
braced  the  public  debt,  which,  in  the  canvass  of 
1840,  they  so  much  deprecated.  This  debt  has  not 
been  paid,  but  they  have  increased  it  since  the  3d  of 
March,  1841,  according  to  the  treasury  estimates  up 
to  December  1,  1843,  about  $18,363,890  18.  Is  this 
the  way  to  relieve  the  country?  But  to  place  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  more  intelligible  point  of  view,  allow  me  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

A  statement  shewing,  in  part,  the  a  now  t  of  taxes 
which  the  ichigs  calculated  to  imp  os  on  the  people 
by  the  tariff'  bills  of  1841  and  1842,  for  the  support  of 
government. 

The  amount  imposed  by  the  act  of  1841,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  treasury  estimates,  is  about  $1,000,000  00 
Mr.  Fillmore,  chairman  ol' the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  the 
last  Congress,  in  his  speech  de¬ 
livered  the  Bth  of  June,  1942,  in 
support  of  his  tarifi'bill,*  at  page 
seven  estimates  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire,  for  the  use  of  government, 
of  net  revenue,  fully  -  -  $27,000,000 

It  is  stated  in  report  N o.  461 , 2d  ses- 
sion27th  Congress,  that  the  treas- 
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ury  estimate  of  the  cum  arising 
from  duties  accruing  and  payable 
in  1842,  supposing  the  compro¬ 
mise  act  to  go  into  full  operation, 
is  only  ■  15,600,000 

11,400,003  00 

Aggregate  average  annual  amount  imposed,  $12,400,000  00 


*His  bill  was  passed  with  a  view  to  accomplish  that  re¬ 
sult. 

We  find  from  this  table,  that  one  of  the  proposed 
measures  of  whig  relief  was  to  impose  an  annual  ad¬ 
ditional  tax,  upon  those  already  existing,  of  $12,400,- 
000.  While  this  has  been  attempted,  contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  supposed,  they  have  also 
augmented  the  public  debt  from  the  3d  March,  1841, 
4ip  to  1st  December,  1843,  $18,363,890  18.  Thus, 
sir,  they  have  given  the  country  the  benefit  of  their 
(Combined  measures  of  relief,  consisting  of  increased 
taxation,  and  a  greatly  increased  public  debt.  It 
aeems  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  impose  taxes, 
for  the  revenue  has  fallen  vastly  short  of  what  they 
contemplated  having  it  when  they  passed  the  tariff 
act  of  1842.  Yet  the  country  is  most  heavily  taxed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  classes.  Nor  do 
they  seem  to  know  how  to  administer  the  govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  public  debt  has  increased  most  enor¬ 
mously  under  their  management.  How  advan¬ 
tageously  do  the  two  last  democratic  administrations 
compare  with  this  era  of  whig  misrule!  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  denunciation  that  the  whig  party 
have  so  lavishly  dealt  out  against  the  democracy,  let 
them  ca3t  up  the  account,  and  learn  in  whose  favor 
the  balance  will  stand  upon  these  great  financial 
questions.  Having  glanced  at  the  miserable  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  national  finances  under  the  supervision 
of  the  present  whig  party,  let  us  for  a  moment  turn 
to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  review  their 
condition  during  the  period  of  democratic  rule.  In 
the  first  place,  they  sustained  the  policy  of  reducing 
the  taxes.  In  this,  they  differed  from  the  whigs. 
Jn  the  next  place,  our  old  national  debt  was  liquida¬ 
ted.  In  this  they  differed  from  the  whigs.  But  I 
propose  to  indicate  the  amount  of  taxes  repealed  du¬ 
ring  the  two  past  democratic  administrations.  To 
do  this,  I  must  again  advert  to  tabular  statements. 

.9  statement  taken  from  tables  prepared  at  the  Treasury 
Department,  showing  wliat  amount  of  duties  have 
been  remitted  by  the  several  acts  passed  in  1830,  1832, 
and  1833,  modifying  the  act  of  1828.  These  acts, 
passed  since  1828,  diminished  the  rate  of  duties,  and 
increased  the  list  of  free  articles. 


Year  ending 
31et  Dec. 

Duties  taken  off'  under 
the  acts  of  18.30,  1832, 
and  1833. 

Payments  into  the 
treasury. 

1830 

$185,476  69 

$21,922,391  3S 

3831 

3,728,725  31 

24,224,441  77 

3832 

7, 304,. '>66  28 

28,465,237  24 

1833 

19,789,590  03 

29,032,508  91 

3834 

24,465,105  27 

16,214,957  15 

1835 

27,053,041  53 

19,391,310  59 

i  3836 

34,603,188  32 

23,409,940  53 

1837 

30,991.853  47 

11,169,290  39 

1838 

22,417,832  39 

16,168,800  36 

Aggregate  amount  of  duties  taken  off  in  nine 
years,  $170,539,379  09. 


.9  statement  from  tables  prepared  at  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  showing  the  amount  of  duties  remitted  on 
the  ten  following  articles,  from  1834  to  1838  inclu¬ 
sive. 


On  woollens 
Worsted  stuffs  ■ 

Silks  .... 

Linen  .... 

Teas  from  China 

Brown  sugar  ... 

Coffee  - 

Bar  iron  rolled  - 

Bar  iron  manufactured,  or  otherwise 
Salt  .... 


$6,721,076  89 
7,260,635  62 
15,635,600  81 
7,618,329  69 
25,890,47  1  09 
5,089,076  68 
22,671,188  65 
2,092,061  46 
821,385  98 
3,404,693  67 


On  ten  articles  the  amount  of 


$94,204,719  34 


The  first  table  shows  that  $170,539,379  09  of 
taxes  were  remitted  under  the  administrations  of 
General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren.  These  com¬ 
putations  were  made  in  a  reliable  quarter.  They 
show  how  much  the  democracy  relieved  the  people 
from  taxation.  The  second  table  shows  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  taxes  on  a  few  leading  articles,  and  deserves 
to  be  carefully  examined  by  the  consumers.  What 
do  these  facts  indicate?  That  the  whig  party  is  a 
tax-raising  and  debt-contracting  party.  What  else  do 
they  prove?  That  the  democratic  party  is  a  debt-pay¬ 
ing  and  tax-reducing  party.  But  some  clever  whig 
remarks,  what  about  the  Van  Buren  debt?  Why, 
sir,  if  Mr.  Van  Buren,  with  a  law  reducing  the  taxes 
periodically,  left  a  small  debt,  owing  to  the  unprece¬ 
dented  disasters  which  had  for  a  season  so  impeded 
commerce  and  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  as  se¬ 
riously  to  impair  the  revenue,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  tax-laying  whig  party  for  tripling  the  debt 
from  the  3d  of  March,  1841,  to  1st  December, 
1843? 


It  has  been  gravely  alleged,  that  if  you  reduce 
the  duties  you  will  be  sure  to  reduce  the  revenue. 
Now,  sir,  before  I  take  my  seat,  I  will  only  add  a 
few  words  on  this  point.  In  support  of  this  opin¬ 
ion,  we  are  pointed  to  the  effect  of  the  compromise 
bill  passed  in  1833  in  reducing  revenue.  But  this  is 
susceptible,  I  think,  of  a  most  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion,  and  will,  upon  examination,  be  found  not  in 
the  least  to  weaken  the  position,  that  you  may  re¬ 
duce  duties  and  yet  augment  the  revenue.  This, 
we  maintain,  will  result  from  an  increase  in  the 
commerce  of  the  country. 

Having  so  frequently  taxed  the  courtesy  of  the 
committee  by  the  introduction  of  statistical  state¬ 
ments,  I  regret  to  be  forced,  in  conclusion,  to  allude 
to  another;  yet  financial  questions  cannot  well  be 
discussed  without  them.  Permit  me,  then,  to  invite 
attention  to  the  following  table,  prepared  at  the 
Treasury  Department: 

Value  of  imports  from  1821  to  1842. 

Average  annual  value  of  free  goods  from  1321  to  1932  inclu¬ 
sive,  say  twelve  years  ....  $11,583,372 
Average  annual  value  of  free  goods  from  1832 
to  1842  inclusive,  say  for  tell  years  -  -  63,119,335 


Increase  equal  to  445  per  cent.  •  •  -  61,535,963 


Goods  paying  duty,  viz: 

Average  annual  value  of  goods  paying  duty 
from  1821  to  1932,  say  for  twelve  years  -  71,987,779 

Average  annual  value  of  goods  paying  duty 
from  1833  to  1842,  during  ten  years  •  •  69,537,060 


Decrease  equal  to  3.4  per  cent.  •  •  ■  2,450,719 


Note. — The  acts  of  1832  and  1833  admitted  free  of  duty  a 
large  amount  of  goods,  which,  previous  to  the  passage  ot 
those  acts,  were  subject  to  duty. 

Treasury  Department, 

Register’s  Office,  April  29,  1844. 


This  table  shows,  in  the  twelve  years  during  the 
period  of  high  tariffs,  from  1821  to  1832,  only 
§11,583,372  worth  of  goods /ref  of  duty  were  im¬ 
ported  annually;  while  from  1833  to  1842,  during 
the  time  of  the  reductions  under  the  compromise  bill, 
the  enormous  amount  of  $63,119,335  worth  of 
goods  free  of  duty  were  imported  annually.  This 
fact  will  suffice  to  account  for  any  deficiency  of 
revenue  which  may  have  occurred  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  compromise  bill.  But  it  will  be  seen 


that,  since  1833,  the  average  value  of  the  dutiable 
goods  has  also  been  diminished.  These  cause*, 
combined,  certainly  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
deficiency.  So,  therefore,  there  is  no  force  in  the 
objection  urged,  that  reducing  the  duties  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  diminish  the  revenue.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
if  time  permitted,  1  could  adduce  innumerable  in¬ 
stances  where  the  reduction  in  the  impost  greatly 
augmented  the  revenue. 


